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your keys to volume production! 





Going into volume production with new 
research developments means a call for 
special chemicals “tailor-made” to rigid 
specifications. Two things are required of 
such chemicals—their quality must be un- 
varying and their supply must be de- 
pendable. Providing the process industries 
with this “quality in quantity” has been 
the special province of Baker & Adamson 
for more than 76 years 
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If your process calls for special chem- 
icals, avail yourself of B&A’s extremely 
versatile manufacturing equipment and 
production experience. An early, confi- 
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needs with a member of 
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will help assure prompt —= 
delivery to meet your pro- | 
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Utilizes a quartz monochromator with 
lead sulfide and photomultiplier detec- 
tors to provide high resolution. A new 
Beckman multi-speed recorder permits 
rapid and continuous recording of either 
percent-transmittance or linear density. 

Records are made on fixed flat 
charts 11 x 17 inches in size. 

Highest scanning speed covers the 
visible range in 20 seconds and near- 
infrared in 40 seconds. Permits selection 
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BECKMAN MODEL DK-2 


RECORDING 
SPECTROPHOTOMETER 





For automatic recording of 
linear density and percent- 
transmittance in the range 
220 to 2850 mmu 











Detailed descriptive bulletin, + 


of slow speeds for maximum resolution 
and selection of scale expansion with 
factors of 1, 2, 4 or 8. 


Complete Assembly (Beckman 12900), 


as shown in illustration 


NOTE— Model DK-2 is also available as Beckman 
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“STANDARD” VOLUPETTOR 


for Reproducible Units 


A new type of automatic pipette and reservoir 
assembly for reagent, stock and working solutions. 


AVAILABLE IN TWO SIZES 
DOES AWAY WITH USE OF MANY PIPETTES 


Exact duplicate amounts can be readily and quickly dispensed 
for routine chemical or other procedures. The specicily adapted 
screw cap holds the automatic Pipettor to the reservoir. Press the 





bes plunger down and the amount is avtomatically pipetted ready for 
a 4 delivery. The plunger of the Pipettor is left pressed down after 
om | delivery and is immersed into the reservoir solution, where it will 
avtomotically refill to the exact amount after releasing the plunger. 

This procedure is repeated after each delivery. 
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EDITORIALS 
Committee Management 


John Kotrady 
Chairman, New York Chapter, The American Institute of Chemists 


HE committee method is just 

about as old as the human race. 
When fighting with rocks and clubs 
gave way to talking things over, the 
committee idea was born. And from 
that day on, we haven’t been able to 
get along without committees — in 
business, government, church and pro- 
fessional societies. 

The very businesses which employ 
us are run by committees; only the 
top one is called the Board of Direc- 
tors. In many companies, committee 
meetings are the vehicle for exchange 
of information so that department 
heads may be brought up to date on 
company activities other than their 
own, and where problems and pos- 
sible solutions are examined. 

In the New York Chapter, twenty- 
three committees are functioning full 
blast; with more on the horizon. Ex- 
tensive use is made of committees be- 
cause committees work. The Council 
keeps the groups engaged in work, 
supplies the best ideas, and keeps 
things moving logically toward the 
goal. In fact, being chairman of a 
committee is good training in “com- 
mitteee management’? — how to lead 
a group of people through to a con- 
clusion and keep the atmosphere as 
pleasant as possible. Things can go 
wrong, particularly if you have one 
member needling in ideas and ques- 


tioning the old concepts and the 
other satisfied with the accomplish- 
ments of the past. Also, things can 


go too smoothly. Too much agree- 
ment — as well as too much disagree- 
ment — is a sign of trouble. When 


disagreements pass a critical point, 
often pushed there by too high a rate 
of suggestion-giving, logic goes out 
the window. 
One of the 
things about committees is the un- 
deniable fact that at times they move 
with glacial slowness. Meeting after 


most discouraging 


meeting may be held with no appre- 
ciable progress, especially when in- 

views seem wide of the 
But, if you take the long- 
range perspective and look back over 


dividual 
mark. 
the accomplishments which most 
committees have made since their in- 
ception, nine times out of ten that 
progress is very real. 
The that 
reach, the policies they establish, the 
actions they take, are usually more 


decisions committees 


wise, more universally right, than 
any individual could have achieved 
working alone. 

Basically, the purpose of a com- 
is to secure all 


points of view in the group; then, by 


mittee discussion 


choosing the points of agreement, to 


reach a consensus as to the best 


policy to adopt. 
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Mr. Irving Comes to the Editor's Rescue! 


“Py Hus perplexed by the advice of 

his friends, who each in turn 
closed some particular path, but left 
him all the world beside to range in, 
the editor found that to follow all 
their counsels would, in fact, be to 
stand still. 


“He remained for a time sadly em- 
barrassed; when, all at once, the 
thought struck him to ramble on as 
he had begun; that his work being 
miscellaneous, and written for dif- 
ferent humors, it could not be ex- 
pected that anyone would be pleased 
with the whole; but that if it should 
contain something to suit each reader, 
his end would be completely answer- 
ed. Few guests sit down to a varied 
table with an equal appetite for each 
dish. One has an elegant horror of 
a roasted pig; another holds a curry 
or a devil in utter abomination; a 
third cannot tolerate the ancient 
flavor of vension and wild fowl; and 
a fourth, of truly masculine stomach, 
looks with sovereign contempt on 
those knickknacks, here and there 
dished up for the ladies. Thus each 
article is condemned in its turn; and 
yet, amidst this variety of appetities, 
seldom does a dish go away from the 
table without being tasted and relish- 
ed by one or other of the guests. 


“With these considerations . . 
(the editor) simply requests the 
reader, if he should find here and 
there something to please him, to 


rest assured that it was written ex- 
pressly for intelligent readers like 
himself, but entreats him, should he 
find anything to dislike, to tolerate it, 
as one of those articles which the 
editor has been obliged to publish for 

readers of a less refined taste.” 
—WASHINGTON IRVING 

The Sketch Book 





Community Award: Presented 
by the Greater New London and 
Groton (Conn.) Chambers of Com- 
merce to Dr. John E. McKeen, Hon. 
AIC, president of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., and Walter L. Elwood, Jr., 
F.A.LC., superintendent of Pfizer’s 
Groton plant, in recognition of the 
fine community cooperation the com- 
pany has shown. 





Summer Courses: In chemistry, 
education, and other subjects are 
offered at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, June 13 to Aug. 6. For in- 
formation, write Director of Sum- 


mer Sessions, at Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh 13, Penn. 





MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Process Development, Control 


and Pilot 


Organic 


Laboratory Plant Studies 


Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th St. New York 3, New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 
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The Common Chemist 


Kenneth E. Bell 
122 Clifton Ave., Marblehead, Clifton, Mass. 


(Presented when the author received the Honor Scroll of the New England 
A.LC. Chapter, March 1, 1955, in Cambridge, Mass.) 


| aceahd literature has been full of 

reports of symposia, panels and 
studies on the detection, selection, de- 
velopment, and encouragement of 
men of unusual ability. The Harvard 
Business Review has published de- 
tailed analyses of the plans for execu- 
tive development which have been 
evolved and put into operation by 
the major corporations. In these, the 
unusual man is given unusual oppor- 
tunities for development. The Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
has the avowed policy of giving the 
unusual man unusual opportunities 
for undergraduate and _ graduate 
study. The public is justifiably pop- 
eyed at the stories of the careers of 
the supermen now heading our giant 
corporations. The period from 1925 
to 1950 can well be designated as 
that of the super industrial executive. 


This period was unusual. Men of 
vision, defying Roosevelt’s pontifica- 
tion that we had reached our last 
frontier, planned, built and operated 
giant plants utilizing hydrogenation, 
high pressure synthesis, and fluid 
catalysis, in the thirties. So, when 
World War II came, the stage was 
set for the magnificent jobs achieved 
by dedicated groups, in rubber syn- 
thesis, the Manhattan project, and 


many others. Without the brilliance, 
untiring devotion, and drive of the 
Comptons, Conants, Van Bushes and 
others, such results could not have 
been achieved. 


However, the mortality rate on 
these giants began to go up appalling- 
ly after World War II and the waste 
of killing off top manpower by im- 
possible demands became apparent 
when Farish of Jersey Standard died 
at fifty-eight, and many others like 
him. It was at this time that plans 
were initiated for broadening the 
base of the pyramid 
responsibility and for the develop- 
ment of first rate men from what 


of executive 


would have been considered second 
rate material ten years ago. We now 
find many reorganized 
with an executive vice president, and 
cther vice presidents who carry full 
and often heavy responsibilities for 
their divisions, technical, sales, per- 
sonnel, and financial, with the work 
horse as president or chairman of the 
board coordinating as first 
equals, and given a sporting chance 
of survival to enjoy retirement. I 
venture to predict the period from 
1950 to 1975 will be notable for 


secondary executive development. 


companies 


among 


I am heartily in favor of such pro- 
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MAY 


grams and expect to see them greatly 
improved and strengthened, for our 
industrial expansion has been such 
that the demand and need for execu- 
tives has outrun our abilities to train 
them. It seems certain that more com- 
sense must into some of 


mon creep 


them. I recall vividly an afternoon 
spent by a group of thirty in this 
building in a discussion of the tests 
necessary to detect creative ability. To 
say the least, the psychiatrists’ con- 
cepts of tests to determine creative 


ability were weird to many of us. It 


is already apparent from the reported 
results of operation of plans that an 
organization chart doesn’t make an 
organization and that there are worse 
executive development plans than the 
time-honored one of putting a likely 
man opposite an executive of proved 
ability and letting him learn by im- 
bibition. 

But assuming the success of im- 
proved plans this is not enough, 
either. For every man who reaches 
a top position, there are twenty, fifty, 
tried and 
not quite succeeded, some dropping 
with heart attacks; others with ulcers, 
most frustrated. Many of these cases 


or a hundred who have 


are inevitable, as long as the Ameri- 
can philosophy that a man is a failure 
unless he reaches the top prevails. 
It would seem that we shall have 
reached an advanced stage of maturity 
when it is recognized that if a man 
has attained a position of responsibil- 
ity, has brought up a family in the 
fear of God, and is a good citizen, he 
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is a success. So, for another predic- 
tion — that hard on the heels of 
secondary executive development will 
come recognition of the need of ter- 
tiary development; that we must de- 
vote time and attention to the third- 
rate man to up-grade him to the sec- 
ond string. 

Abraham Lincoln once said, “God 
must have loved the common people, 
In the 
intervening been 
done to improve their creature com- 


he made so many of them.” 
years, much has 
forts, so that it is the rare working 
man who does not have a car, TV 
set, and washing machine, but too 
little thought has been given to his 
industrial development opportunities. 
True, our government — and we as 
taxpayers have spent billions of dol- 
lars in the past few years to raise 
the standard of living of defeated 
enemies; the economy of under- 
developed nations, and the health and 
efficiency of under-privileged peoples. 
We have sent trained medical per- 
sonnel and medicines to the ends of 
the earth and brought people from all 
parts of the world to see how we do 
things. This is only common human- 
ity and enlightened self-interest. 
But, in so doing, haven’t we over- 


looked 


doorstep? Among these are aid and 


opportunities on our own 
encouragement to the little man, and 
according him a place of honor for 
his contribution to the strength of 
our industrial organizations. 

I have come to my subject, how 


best to use the talents of the common 
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THE COMMON CHEMIST 


chemist. This audience represents the 
upper crust of the profession; those 
who have utilized native ability and 
sound professional training to achieve 
success in teaching, research, manu- 
facturing or executive positions. Such 
success has not been quick nor easy 
to attain, nor should it be deprecated 
in any way. Yet, for every one of 
you who has made the grade, there 
are thirty to fifty others who at best 
are only partial successes. 

It is easy enough to pass them off 
by saying they lack adequate tech- 
nical background, ambition, initiative, 
or even native intelligence, and that 
one is wasting his time in trying to 
improve their lot. But, is this so? I 
shall try to prove that this is a chal- 
lenge prompted by self-interest, and 
that it can become as exciting and 
rewarding as choosing and grooming 
the sure-fire winners. 

Further, we are all concerned by 
the failure of our schools to attract 
an adequate number of candidates for 
chemical and chemical engineering 
training, and are taking proper, but 
belated steps, to encourage and im- 
prove secondary school teaching of 
chemistry. To what extent are our 
failures deterring good men from 
entering chemistry courses? 

Apart from considerations of hu- 
manity, we all share the costs of un- 
employment benefits, and _ recent 
studies show that sickness and acci- 
dent rates are measurably increased 
by the worries and tensions of mal- 
adjustment to jobs; again this burden 
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falls on us as tax payers or partici- 
pants in insurance costs. 

The arithmetic is also in favor of 
gambling on up-grading. Assuming a 
top notch technical director is worth 
fifty third-raters. We put him down 
for 50 units. He has fifty third-raters 
at one unit each—Total 100 
Now the chances of improving the 


units. 


director 20 per cent are slight, and, 
if achieved, would add 10 units. 
Total 110 units. But the chances of 
doubling the efficiency of third-raters 
are excellent, giving us, Director 50 
units; Fifty men times 2, or 100 
units; Total 150 units, a 50% im- 
provement overall. 

Well, what can we do about the 
situation? I know that many of you 
have given much time and thought 
to the selection, training, and en- 
couragement of men in your organiza- 
tions, with markedly beneficial re- 
sults. Yet, at the risk of preaching to 
the saved, I will consider some of 
the factors involved in making suc- 
cesses of men who would otherwise 
become frustrated failures. 

the 
over,r- 


Discouragement is high on 
list. With I 


emphasis on the success of the super- 
men, it is inevitable that many run- 


what consider 


of-mine chemists, recognizing they 


will never make the top, give up try- 
ing too early. This attitude may have 
become ingrained in school. In re- 
viewing candidates for scholarships 
technical school recently, the 


in a 


professor in charge said that many 


be- 


good students failed to apply 








MAY THE 
cause they didn’t think they had a 
chance. Many good men need to be 
drawn out, and encouraged to try 
out their ideas. Reliance on aptitude 
tests alone, without personal discus- 
sion may fail to show up some of 
them, who with a bit of patience may 
surprise you — and themselves. 


This inevitably leads to an ap- 
praisal of the quality of your own 
leadership. Are you running your de- 
partment for the benefit of your 
team mates, or as a ladder to climb 
for your personal benefit? Do you 


fire men, or fire them with enthu- 
siasm? I have here a clipping from a 
recent advertisement in the Wail 
Street Journal, entitled “How to Ad- 
vance Yourself by ‘Firing’ People,” 
which goes on to say: 


“There are two ways that you, as a 

business executive, can ‘fire’ the 
people in your organization who 
are not doing too well. One way 
is to discharge them for their 
weaknesses — even though vou 
may really be underestimating 
their strengths. That means break- 
ing in new people, who often 
turn out to be no better. 

“The other way to ‘fire’ people 
is to use techniques that will 
kindle them with new interest in 
their work, and help them to de- 
velop their potentials to the full. 
That is the constructive way — 
for them and for you. It adds to 
your effectiveness as an executive, 
and actually multiplies your own 
abilities — starting right away.” 


Your attitude towards the com- 
pany and your own departrinent is 
closely watched, and what you say is 
carefully weighed by the men under 
you. Be careful that it is fair. I know 
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of one large company in which it was 
commonly believed that the executives 
were only interested in financial suc- 
cess of the company until their retire- 
ment, and not in the career of their 
successors. It was not true, but sig- 


nificant. 


Do 
Morrow tells of his experience ‘n 
the office of a high British official, 
to whom a subordinate handed a re- 
port. After a brief examination the 
official handed it back with the words, 
“You've violated rule six.” The sub- 
ordinate flushed; said, “Beg pardon, 
retired. Morrow asked, 
six?” “Don’t take 


seriously.” 


you kid yourself? Dwight 


sir,” and 
“What is 
yourself too 
“That is good, what are the other 
five?” asked Morow. “If you follow 
that, 
You must have a personal interest 


rule 
damned 


you don’t need any others.” 
in your men. And not like that of a 
conspicuously successful head of a 
concern who was very proud of his 
relations with his employees. While 
he showed a friend through his 
plant he put his arm around a fore- 
man and asked how the sick wife 
was; inquired of another about the 
they left the 


room, the friend turned to close the 


boy, and so on. As 


door, and saw every arm upraised, 
with fingers extended from the nose! 
Your interest must be genuine. And 
you can’t delegate it all to subor- 
dinates. If all your employees feel 
free to come in and talk, and not to 
tattle or kill time, you may learn 
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much of value, and how good some 


of them are! 


Many of you are saying at this 
stage, one can’t run a department on 
sentiment, nor spend all one’s time 
on non-productive efforts of men. 
True, the work of the department 
must be done. After you have eva- 
luated the new employee’s training, 
experience and interests, you, or one 
of your men, assign him to a job, 
presumably within his capacity. Do 
you explain to him exactly what re- 
sults you hope to achieve; what rea- 
sonable reservations you have on the 
possibilities of success? Do you give 
him reasonable latitude in choice of 
methods and equipment, but guidance 
as to general approach? And do you 
discuss his results with him in de- 
tail, giving encouragement and con- 
where indicated? 
but 
ployers of chemists follow through 
all these steps, and it is here that 
much of the trouble starts. It may 


structive criticism 


Perhaps you do, too few em- 


be the source of difficulty in attrac- 
tion of men to chemical courses in 
school, for the word leaks back ra- 
pidly by the grapevine that the game 
isn’t worth the effort, and one would 
have done better in 
what not. 


electronics or 


Perhaps, in spite of your efforts, 
the man hasn’t been a success in the 
assigned job — what then? Con- 
structive criticism may then be in 
order, but don’t forget what Charles 
Schwab said, “No really good work 


was ever done under criticism.” Prob- 
ably reassignment is in order. We 
had a chemist assigned to one plant, 
who was constantly under criticism, 
and a foreign born foreman in an- 
other who didn’t fit. We assigned 
them to start a small manufacturing 
unit for sulfonation of oils. They 
worked like Indians; their products 
were a success, and in a few years 
showed $50,000 to $75,000 a year 
profit. Everyone was pleased, includ- 
ing the two men with the joy of new- 


found success. It would have been 


so easy to have had them thrown 
out! 

Then there is the question of 
money. I know it is hard to get 


raises for the less popular men, and 
carried too far you can encumber 
your department with too-contented 
misfits. But don’t let the less-success- 
ful get discouraged by waiting too 
long, or feeling that they are the un- 
wanted stepchildren. You may some- 
times find that worry about the 
obstetrician’s bill for the last baby 
reduces a man’s efficiency, and a bit 
of a raise may prove a good invest- 
ment. You have an excellent salary, 
privileges; perhaps a juicy executive 
bonus for all of which you have 
worked hard. It is mighty easy to 
view the world through rosy glasses 
under such circumstances and to over- 
look the other fellow’s problems. 

It was my privilege recently to 
read a paper by a successful minister, 
written to advise and help younger 
who are less than 


ministers, com- 
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pletely successful. One statement has 
stuck “It 
helpful to go into the empty church 


in my memory, is often 
and pray in the pews of those with 
whom you have difficulty in getting 
along.” I know this man follows his 
own advice. I don’t expect you to 
pray in the pews, but I advise trying 
earnestly to get the other fellow’s 
point of view. 

Enough of the preaching. But in 
conclusion, if you follow the advice 
given above, you will derive infinitely 


greater satisfaction from the success 
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of second- and third-raters, than 
from the sure-fire successes — who 


may not stay with you anyway after 
the first two rounds. Further, you'll 
have to look out that these grateful 
men don’t spend all their time break- 
ing their necks to make you a success. 

When the word of what you are 
doing gets around, you may find that, 
as well as the second raters, you have 
attracted some topnotchers into your 
company, and the profession, who 
might otherwise be lost to electronics 
or aviation. It is worth a try! 


Presentation to Kenneth FE. Bell 


Lawrence H. Flett, F.A.LC. 


Former President, The American Institute of Chemists 


Se annual award meeting of the 

New England Chapter of the 
InstiruTe was held in Boston, 
Mass., March 1, 1955. Dr. Walter 
R. Smith, chairman of the Chapter, 
was toastmaster for the dinner pre- 
ceding the occasion. President Keyes 
but thought- 
provoking address on the responsibil- 


gave a_ short very 
ities of the members of the AIC and 
the urgent necessity of their taking 
a more active part in public affairs. 

The student medals were presented 
by Hervey J. Skinner, vice president 
Condition- 
ing House, Inc., of Boston, Mass. 


and treasurer, American 


The Chapter was fortunate in having 
present a representative of each col- 
lege and university that had a medal- 
ist present. The list of students and 


- 
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the professors who accompanied them 
is as follows: 
John J. Cawley with Rev. Albert 
F. McGuinn, Boston College 
Anne Gounaris with Prof. J. P. 
Mason, Boston University 
Joseph Schildkraut with Prof. L. 
K. Nash, Harvard University 
Yi-chi Mei with Prof. Philippa 
Gilchrist, Wellesley College 
Robert D. Rapp with Prof. T. R. 
P. Gibb, Jr., Tufts College 
Paul F. Donovan with Prof. A. A. 
Vernon, Northeastern Univer- 
sity 
Edwin A. Chandross and Charles 
M. Mohr with Prof. A. A. Ash- 


down, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 
One student was awarded the 








PRESENTATION ... 


medal in absentia: Jay Tanzer 

of Northeastern University. 
The 1955 the 
Chapter was awarded to Kenneth E. 
as vice 


Honor Scroll of 
Bell, who recently retired 
president of A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Company. Mr. Bell was introduced 
by Lawrence Flett, past president of 
the Instirute. The 
dwelt on the particular contributions 
which the recipient has made to the 
chemical Mr. Bell 


been an inspiration to young chem- 


introduction 


profession. has 
ists. He has encouraged them to be 
leaders in scientific thinking and in 
advancing the science of chemistry. 
During his entire career, Mr. Bell 
has been active in professional so- 
He held official 


positions in these organizations and 


cieties. has many 
is at present a director of the North- 
east Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society. Mr. Flett pointed out 
that the science of chemisry and in- 
dustrial chemistry, as we know it 
today, been 
the scientific societies. These societies 
provide an opportunity for the ex- 


has made possible by 


change and publication of scientific 
data; without this exchange of in- 
formation, none of the present day 
advances of science would have been 
possible. Reference was made to the 
recent publication of the long list of 
standing committees of the American 
Chemical Society. It was pointed out 
that this is but a small part of the 
croup continually working to advance 
that Society. No organization would 
have money enough to pay for the 








New AIC President and 
President-Elect 


Dr. Donald B. Keyes, at the 
April meeting of the National 
Council, submitted his resigna- 
tion as AIC president to imple- 
ment the new amendment to the 
Constitution, which limits the 
term of president to one year. 
The to take 
effect at the conclusion of the 
Annual Meeting in May. 

Dr. Ray P. Dinsmore, presi- 


automatically 


resignation was 


dent-elect, suc- 
ceeds Dr. Keyes as president for 
the fiscal year 1955-1956, 

To fill the unexpired term of 
president-elect, thus vacated by 
Dr. Dinsmore, the National 
Council appointed John H. 
Nair of Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

In the spring of 1956, AIC 
members will elect both a presi- 
dent and a president-elect for 
the following year. 
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activities of these people, which has 
been 
thought of reward, and yet the world 


so generously given without 


has benefited through their activities. 
Mr. Bell’s address occurs in preced- 
ing pages of THe Cuemisr. 





Editors Note: No pictures were taken 
at the presentation. When Mr. Bell re- 
turns from Europe, if he will give us a 
picture of himself, we will be happy to 
print it in Tue Cuemusr for our readers. 











How to Submit Inventions & Ideas 


to Large Corporations 


Marvin Small 
(These excerpts are taken from Mr. Small’s book, How to Attain Financial 
Security and Self Confidence ($2.95), through courtesy of the publishers, 
Simon & Schuster, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y.) 


corporations usually have 


Bog 


fixed policies for the considera- 
tions of ideas or inventions submitted 
by outsiders. 
Such policies usually demand that 
an idea have these three qualities: 


1. It must be novel. “Novel” is em- 
ployed in its legal sense. In practical 
application, a novel idea might under 
some conditions be one never before 
conceived. Under other circumstances, 
a novel idea might have good commer- 
cial value if it is merely a new twist 
on an age-old device or process. 

2. It must be submitted under terms 
that make it clear the creater expects 
payment. Often a person will submit 
an idea in the hope of obtaining a job 
or a new customer. Users of a com- 
pany’s products or others motivated 
solely by feelings of good will, fre- 
quently send in suggestions with no 
thought or desire for compensation. 

3. It must be submitted in concrete 
form. For example, you might write 
a company and say, “I think it would 
be a good idea to have a wheel barrow 
with a drop-front for easy dumping.” 
This is not sufficiently concrete. You 
should work out the proposed con- 
struction and submit a drawing and 
written description. In this instance, 
a small scale model might be desirable 
but not necessary; in other cases not 
80 easy to visualize, it might be essen- 
tial. 


Recently, juries and judges have 
tended to grant sizable awards to in- 
dividuals claiming that their ideas 
have been pirated. This has forced 
corporations to act with extreme cau- 


tion. Some companies carry special 
insurance to protect them against 
idea-piracy lawsuits. Even so, they 
do not care to risk needless litigation. 
Therefore, the usual policy of large 
industrial firms is to accept no idea 
disclosure in confidence. They insist 
that a product be patented or that 
an application be made to the Patent 
Office before a hearing is granted 
to an inventor. 


With respect to unsolicited ideas, 
the following statement of policy by 
the Armstrong Cork Company is 


representative of the attitude of 


many big corporations: 


“Anybody interested in a doormat 
that lights a neon ‘welcome’ sign when 
a visitor steps on the mat? Or a gun- 
like contraption for giving medicine 
to a recalcitrant patient? Or a farm- 
ing implement that does practically 
everything short of buttering sweet 
corn? 


“These are just random recent ex- 
amples from our bulging files of un- 
solicited ideas and inventions which 
the Company receives by the hundreds 
each year. No matter how impractical 
or unsuited to our operations it appears 
to be, each idea sent to us is given 
courteous and thorough consideration 
under a strict procedure administered 
by our Legal Department. Extremely 
careful handling of these matters is 
necessary to protect the interest both 
of the Company and the submitter. 
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“While the Company welcomes the 
opportunity to consider any and all 
ideas that may be useful in our business 
(with the exception of advertising ideas 
and suggestions for floor-covering de- 
signs), it is a fact that almost none of 
those received is of any value to us. 
Only one of the thousands submitted 
over the past several years was found 
to be acceptable. The vast majority 
are either duplicate suggestions already 
proposed by our own highly skilled 
scientists, engineers, and other mem- 
bers of our organization; or they are 
impractical; or they are completely 
outside the realm of our Company’s 
activities. 

“But you never know when some- 
thing really new and really good will 
come along! And if anyone has any 
ideas to submit, they should write to 
our Legal Department and request our 
submission pamphlet. Their proposals 
will then be welcomed and carefully 
evaluated with the exceptions noted 
above. We consider only ideas that 
are patented or patentable; and gen- 
erally, flooring designs and advertis- 
ing ideas do not fall into that cate- 
gory.” 


General Motors Corporation says: 


“General Motors wants every inven- 
tor to protect himself before submitting 
any device. 

“An issued patent or a patent ap- 
plication is, of course, the most satis- 
factory form of protection. If a per- 
son does not wish to take this step 
until a later date, however, General 
Motors will consider a device where 
the sketches and description of it have 
been dated and witnessed, preferably 
before a notary. This should be done 
in duplicate, and the original copy 
retained by the inventor. 

“Inventors residing outside the 
United States should file a patent ap- 
plication before submitting a device 
to General Motors. 


What to Submit 


“The inventor should submit such 
descriptive material as will enable 
an engineer to understand fully the 
construction and operation of the de- 
vice in question. The material should 
include an explanation by the inventor 
of what he believes to be new in the 


device and what its advantages may be 
over present practice. 

“Copies or the numbers of patents, 
and copies of patent applications, are 
probably best for this purpose, but 
adequate sketches and a clear written 
description are entirely satisfactory. 

“Inasmuch as it is necessary that a 
complete record be kept of each device 
considered, no material will be re. 
turned. Therefore it is urged that Du- 
plicates only be submitted, the inventor 
retaining the original copy himself. An 
additional reason for this policy is that, 
with the thousands of inventions re- 
ceived, many of which must be re- 
ferred to several Divisions for exam- 
ination, it is unavoidable even with 
the utmost care that some material may 
be lost in the mails or otherwise. We 
cannot assume responsibility for such 
loss. 

“Models are unnecessary where ade- 
quate drawings and descriptions are 
supplied, and are likely to be damaged 
or lost in shipment. The Corporation 
cannot accept any responsibility for 
any loss or damage. Full-scale work- 
ing samples demonstrated as part of 
a complete mechanism or vehicle are 
sometimes useful, but the expense is 
not usually justified.” 


The fixed policies of the McGraw 
Electric Company are similar to 
those of Armstrong and General Mo- 
tors in relation to patents or patent- 
ed ideas. Toward nonpatentable ideas 
they have taken the following stand, 


typical of the attitude of many other 


companies. 


“Non-patentable” Ideas 


“If a person has an idea relating to 
changes in the products, machines, or 
manufacturing processes of the Com- 
pany or to uses of its products, which 
he thinks is not patentable because it 
involves merely the skill of the artisan 
as distinguished from invention, it also 
should be sent to the Company. How- 
ever, such ideas rarely can be of more 
than nominal, if of any, value to the 
Company, because they cannot be pro- 
tected by patents and, consequently, as 
soon as the Company puts such an idea 
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into practice competitors may copy it 
freely. Moreover, improvements based 
on the suggestions of its engineers, work- 
men, and other employees familiar with 
its work and products are constanly 
being adopted. The probability is great 
that when the time becomes ripe for 
the adoption of an idea of this kind 
it will have originated with one of 
the Company’s employees quite inde- 
pendently of any suggestion by one 
or a number of persons outside of the 
organization. In order to avoid con- 
troversies as to the source of such an 
idea, its novelty or value, or as to 
whether or not what the Company 
sometime may do is similar to it, the 
Company is unwilling to consider any 
such idea unless it be left entirely to 
the Company to decide what compen- 
sation, if any, shall be paid for its dis- 
closure to the Company.” 

Now don’t get the idea from these 


cautious policies that the big com- 


panies shun new ideas. They don’t. 
But 


that arise when a man sends or brings 


they want to avoid lawsuits 
in a non-patentable idea similar to 
one the corporation may be working 
on. They usually cannot divulge this, 
for fear the “inventor” will rush to 
a competitor and say, “I have just 
been over to the Jones Company and 
they are working on this very idea. 
Buy from me and beat them to the 
market.” 

To prevent this, the Jones Com- 
pany does not tell the inventor of 
its own activities along the same lines 
as his suggestion. The officials merely 
say they are “not interested.” Six 
months after this occurred in one 
typical instance, a large company per- 
fected its own product (in develop- 
ment for five years), and offered it 
for sale. The “inventor” sued — 
and the jury, more sympathetic to 
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the “little fellow” than to the big 
corporation, awarded him $1,000,- 
000! The decision was reversed, but 
it cost the company expensive legal 
fees and loss of time of important 
executives. 

One 


Glass 


Corning 
typical 


large corporation, 
Works, 
point of view this way: 

“Over the last fifteen years we have 
never received any unpatented sugges- 
tion of substantial importance directly 
from wnembers of the general public. 
However, during this same period, we 
have learned, through various chan- 
nels, of a number of patented inven- 
tions — machines, processes, and ar- 
ticles — which we felt would be of 
benefit to our company. In these cases 
we have negotiated with the patent 
owner either for purchase of the patent 
or for license rights.” 


Willson Products, Inc., large man- 


expresses a 


ufacturers of sunglasses and protec- 
tive devices for the eyes, says: 


“Our policy toward new ideas is the 
same as most other companies’. We 
will certainly give consideration to any 
submitted, and if the idea should be 
accepted we will make some mutually 
agreeable arrangement on compensa- 
tion. We prefer that these ideas be 
submitted in writing accompanied by 
either sketch or sample, and if further 
discussion is required a meeting will 
be arranged.” 


Pays Royalty of 5% on Sales 
E. H. Volwiler, president of Ab- 
bott Laboratories, leading manufact- 
urers of pharmaceuticals and drugs, 
states his beliefs and company poli- 


cies as follows: 


“Industry generally is looking for 
specific ideas, whether they come from 
inside or outside the organization. 

“This is true of our own company. 
We constantly strive to search out 
people with ideas that are capable of 
development, and we give an atten- 
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tive ear to those who come to us in- 
dependently with such plans. A num- 
ber of the products which we have 
placed on the market have had such 
origins. The same thing is true within 
our organization. We do have a fair- 
ly large research staff. The nature 
of many problems is such that it re- 
quires the work of teams to develop 
them suitably. However, the original 
inception must come from individuals, 
and our people are constantly encour- 
aged to come up with such ideas. This 
is true not only in our Research and 
Development Departments, but the 
idea is carried further through a well- 
developed suggestion plan which we 
have had in operation for a quarter 
of a century and which has been quite 
successful. 

“Our general policy for outside peo- 
ple is that we will consider an idea 
which they bring to us, and if it is 
good enough to lead to a marketable 
product we usually enter into an agree- 
ment with him whereby a royalty on 
sales is paid. The royalty varies ac- 
cording to whether the product is pat- 
entable or unpatentable. In the phar- 
maceutical industry the usual rate of 
royalty on a patentable product, on 
which an exclusive license can 
given, is 5% of the net sales. 
unpatentable products the royalty 
somewhat less.” 


Many large companies are only 
too glad to extend a helping hand 
to inventors. Characteristic is this 
attitude of McGraw Electric Com- 
pany, makers of the Toastmaster line 


and electrical products for industry: 


“We are always looking for new ideas 
that we can use. We welcome sugges- 
tions from anyone and give every sug- 
gestion careful individual considera- 
tion. We answer every letter, and al- 
though we promise only to tell whether 
or not we are interested in making use 
of the suggestion, we sometimes are 
able to include information that we 
hope will be helpful, such as the re. 
sults of a patent search. Although we 
can’t purchase every idea nor promise 
secrecy, we handle the tranaction on 
an arms-length, business basis. We 


also supply a booklet that explains our 
policies and the reasons for them so 
that the person submitting the idea 
will understand the basis on which 
we can consider it.” 


Du Pont’s Attitude 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany takes this position, widely held 


by other organizations in basic in- 


dustry: 


“Generally speaking, du Pont and 
most large concerns work with an ine 
ventor on product development only 
if his idea is patented, or a patent ap- 
plication has been filed. Our company 
further requires that the product (1) 
must be in the chemical field, and (2) 
must be something to which du Pont, 
by virtue of its technical and produc- 
tive resources, can make a significent 
contribution. For example, if the com- 
mercial development of the product in- 
volves no complex technical problems, 
then du Pont prefers to leave the job 
to the little fellow. There is a sound 
basis for such a policy. It not only 
leaves the big companies free to handle 
the big jobs that only they can do, but 
is still another manifestation of the 
obvious advantages of maintaining big- 
small business relationships on a mutu- 
ally satisfactory basis. We have al- 
ways found that whatever has tended 
to benefit small business eventually has 
tended to benefit du Pont, and the re- 
verse also has been true. Not only 
does du Pont sell to more than 75,000 
customers, most of them small busi- 
nesses; it buys from more than 30,000 
suppliers, most of which have less than 
500 employees. Furthermore, the new 
products of ‘big’ business research in- 
vite development in many directions, 
opening opportunities for small busi- 
ness and calling forth new enterprises. 

“Our assistance to the little fellows in 
product development consists largely 
of the aid offered by the technical serv- 
ices of our manufacturing departments. 
For example, it is not too far-fetched 
to say that the whole policy and con- 
ception of our plastics technical serv- 
ice is designed to aid the small molder 
and fabricator with his technical prob- 
lems. A molding room is maintained 
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at our Arlington, New Jersey, plant 
and customers are invited to submit 
their dies there for trial runs at no 
cost to them. This would be a fairly 
expensive service if they had to go to 
an independent molder or research 
concern. 

“You would be surprised at the amount 
of ‘pre-patenting’ counsel and assistance 
that is given to individual inventors 
by our people on an informal basis. 
It is easy enough to give you the offi- 
cial premises upon which we accept 
ideas and inventions for further devel- 
opment, but it is rather difficult to give 
you a picture of the ‘human’ side of 
our relations with hopeful inventors.” 





Summer Laboratory Courses: 
Offered by the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, beginning June 6th, on 
Progress in Polymerization and 
“Properties of 


in Solution,” 


Copolymerization,” 
M i romolecules and 
“Industrial Applications of X-Ray 
Diffraction.” Address inquiries to 
Mrs. Doris Cattell, Secretary, Sum- 
mer Laboratory Courses, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, 99 Livingston 
St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Associated: Joseph F. Padlon, 
F.A.LC., attorney at law, with Hane 
and Nydick, as the firm of Hane, 
Nydick and Padlon, 92 Liberty 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Lecturer: Dr. Alexander Silver- 
man, Hon. AIC, professor of Chem- 
istry emeritus, in the University of 
Pittsburgh, who will deliver an il- 
lustrated lecture at the Cosmos Club, 
Washington, D.C., May 2nd, on 


“Glass in the Service of Man.” 
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ARDC Seeks Innovations 


Do you have an idea for a new 
missile? Or a new principle which 
might revolutionize aircraft design? 
Or a new material which can stand 
temperatures that turn ordinary met- 
als to liquid? If so, the Air Research 
and Development Command is in- 
terested in seeing your ideas and test- 
ing them. An ARDC development 
officer stated ... 
ceive and test all types of revolution- 


Hidden 


of futile ones may be an innovation 


“We need to re- 


ary ideas. among hundreds 
which leads to a technological break- 
through.” 

Proposals submitted should include 
the with 


expected performance 


description of innovation 


estimates of 
and explanation of potential value to 
the Air Force, such as increasing per- 
formance or saving weight or money. 
Correspondence should be addressed 
to the Assistant for Innovations, 
RDTE, Headquarters, Air Research 
& Development Command, Box 
1395, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Elected: Dr. G. A. Abbott, 
F.A.L.C., as president of the North 
Dakota Academy of Science. He re- 
cently retired as head of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry of the University 
of North Dakota, at Grand Forks, 
but he continues active work as con- 
sulting chemist. He writes, “I am 
kept busy with poison cases and legal 
cases that others consider too hot to 
handle without my experience.” 
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On Unionization 


To Committee on Employer - Employee 
Relations: 

In response to Dr. Keyes’ request in 
Tue Cuemist, I decided to express my 


views on the subject, “Should Chemists 
be Unionized.” 

I am opposed to unionization and |! 
basically agree with the opinions voiced 
by Keyes and Fernelius. However, will 
we get the support of the leaders of the 
chemical industries? It seems to me that 
the managements of some big companies 
would prefer to fix the salaries of chemists 
rather with some union type organization 
than deal with them on an individual 
basis. The present practice of starting 
young graduates with salaries close to 
those of experienced men certainly has 
had a leveling effect similar to unioniza- 
tion. The often heard excuse that this is 
due to competition for the small number 
of young men available is not valid in 
my opinion. Other ways of overcoming this 
shortage could be found. For instance, 
a competent group leader can achieve at 
least as much with a team of dependable 
technicians as he can achieve with green 
chemists. If managements are willing to 
do something in order to prevent the 
unionization of scientific personnel, they 
should try to establish basic pay scales in 
connection with a policy of paying a sub- 
stantial bonus to valuable and successful 
men. 

From a strategic viewpoint it was un- 
fortunate that the author of the article 
against unionization was a university pro- 
fessor (W. C. Fernelius in Chemical & 
Engineering News) and not an industrial 
chemist. Many people will not consider 
a university professor competent to speak 
on this topic. In this connection, I have 
heard many complaints that the leaders of 
our profession who are in executive posi- 
tions avoid talking about subjects that 
would irritate their managements. Some- 
times ill-chosen remarks by these men in- 
tended to pacify the mind, can cause a 
lot of irritation. For example, a distin- 
guished AIC member said at a meeting 
some years ago, that chemists who liked 
their work and were housed in wonderful 
modern laboratories, must be satisfied with 
lower compensation for their services than 
coal miners whom he assumed to hate 





Communications 


their work (which is as a matter of fact 
by no means the case). 


On the other hand I cannot understand 
the views expressed by S. Zarcomb and 
R. W. Kerr in letters to the editor pub- 
lished in Chemical & Engineering News 
No. 51, 1954. The least to say, their experi- 
ences must be entirely different from my 
own. I have had many hot controversies 
with my superiors in my younger years. 
I was not fired for this and in most cases 
compromises were made. Even now I 
never hesitate to go even to top manage- 
ment in cases where necessary. If a 
chemist is valuable to his company, he 
should have no trouble in getting consid- 
eration of reasonable demands. 


I cannot follow R. W. Kerr's line of 
thinking in complaining that chemists 
must keep regular working hours. Of 
course, we do not want our efficiency 
rated by the time we hang around, but 
by what we accomplish. We are willing 
to put our whole effort into the job that 
has been entrusted to us. On the other 
hand, if we want to be respected and 
essentially professional personages, we 
must set an example for others in every 
respect, including punctuality. “Punctu- 
ality is the courtesy of kings.” I have 
heard complaints that in some places chem- 
ists absent themselves for several hours 
for the purpose of cashing or depositing 
their pay checks. This is an example of 
irresponsible abuse of privilege whicn will 
not help the chemists’ standing in the 
eyes of everybody. It is not necessary for 
chemists to celebrate payday in the man- 
ner of common laborers. If chemists be- 
have like laborers, they should not be 
surprised to be treated as such. 


Finally Kerr accuses chemists to be 
“free loaders”, because they enjoy now 
shorter working hours won for them by 
organized labor. Labor did not fight for 
this to accommodate us. A shorter work 
week has often meant more concentrated 
and faster work for all supervisory and 
laboratory personnel including chemists. 

Bargaining organizations described by 
Messrs. Mortimer and Warner in Chem. 
cal & Engineering News, No. 45, 1954, 
worked well abroad some thirty years 
ago, but I doubt they would be beneficial 
in the long run in this country. All in 
all, chemists should endear themselves to 
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their managements by accomplishments, 
so that they will hate to let them go. The 
road may be sometimes hard and tedious, 
but the reward will come in the end. 
—Dr. H. Meister, F.A.LC. 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


Appreciated 


To the President: 

Congratulations to Dr. (Maurice J.) 
Kelley and his committee on that fine 
Manual of Chapter Operations. It is an 


ercellent piece of work which should be 
most helpful to everyone. 
—Frorence E. Watt, F.A.LC. 
New York, N. Y. 


Perplexed 


To the Editor: 

Your leading February editorial “Who 
Speaks for Scientists?” is indeed timely 
in its subject. So I started reading it 
expectantly; but when I had finished it, 
I was perplexed. I am not quite sure 
whether it is ircended to be taken as a 
satire or at face value. 

In the latter case, it seems to me to 
raise but not to answer two important 
questions — one of policy and one of 
content. The policy question is: Does the 
editorial, as a leading article in the In- 
strrute’s official publication, set forth the 
considered position of the Instrrute? The 
content question is: What is the intent of 
the editorial, where does it lead and what 
inferences are intended to be drawn from 
it? 

One must look to the executive arm of 
the Instrrrutre for an answer to the first 
question, but the editorial itself is the only 
source of an answer to the second. 

In an effort to find an answer to the 
latter question, I attempted to analyze 
the editorial for basic data, inferred facts 
and general conclusions. 

The basic data in the editorial appear 
to be four quotations — one from the 
Smyth report, one from a statement of 
members of the Institute of Advanced 
Study on the Oppenheimer case, a com- 
ment by Dr. Placzek on this case and a 
quotation on the same case from the Bul- 
letin of the Atomic Scientists (the title 
of which was incorrectly given). 

The inferred facts appear to be the fol- 
lowing: Certain groups of scientists “seem 
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to imagine kinship with deity, if not pari- 
ty therewith.” One of their group (Op. 
penheimer) was “brought up for viola- 
tion of local conventions or national laws”. 
Some of his associates issued a prompt 
defense. A former Austrian “with little 
regard for national boundaries” (although 
“now an American citizen”) joined in 
the defense. The “patient, meticulous and 
self-effacing -scientist of days gone-bye 
(sic) is a thing apart” from some of the 
modern atomic scientists. The attempt of 
some scientists to influence “policy makers 
and leaders in public opinion who can in 
turn influence millions of citizens” is po- 
litical propaganda. 

As to these inferred facts, whether one 
agrees or not with the pretty contrast of 
the modest, retiring scientist of the good 
old days (e.g. Nernst, Edison?) with the 
would-be demigods of the present, may be 
a matter of esthetic taste, but it seems to 
me that Oppenheimer’s closing speech at 
the recent Columbia bicentennial celebra- 
tion lends it no support. The implication, 
however, that Oppenheimer was accused 
of violating a national law is clearly un- 
factual; if he had been, he would have 
been tried in a court of law. He was 
dropped as an alleged security risk. As to 
violating “local conventions’, God save 
the country if this becomes an act of im- 
piety. Harry C. Jones of Johns Hopkins 
was not known as a particularly conven- 
tional man and Dr. Einstein is reported 
to walk the Princeton campus unshorn 
and without a tie. As to Dr. Placzek, if 
we bar citizens of foreign origin from 
expressing controversial opinions (rather 
than exercising our right to criticize the 
opinions expressed), we may as well turn 
the country back to the Amerinds. 

The conclusions of the editorial seem to 
be summarized in its last paragraph which 
expresses the belief that level headed scien- 
tists will not care to be swayed by extreme 
minorities nor be herded into some hypo- 
thetical political party. 

Of course not. 

But if the editorial has any meaning 
(other than as a bitter satire) it is the 
implication that the atomic scientists are 
an extreme political minority and are at- 
tempting to herd other scientists into a 
political party. As of today this is, I 
believe, ridiculous in the light of the 
factual record. 

In the face of the awful problems pre- 














sented to this country and mankind 
throughout the world by the release of 
atomic energy, I have followed, as far 
as I have been able, the statements of 
competent scientists in all fields that have 
appeared in print, especially in Sctence, 
in Nature and in the Bulletin of the Atom- 
ic Scientists. 1 have seen no evidence of 
arrogance or political ambition, but only 
a deep desire to place before the public, 
including policy makers, the facts of 
atomic energy and their implications, to 
serve as an important factor in informed 
policy making. My few personal contacts 
with such scientists have confirmed this 
view. These men and women are the 
only ones competent to present such facts 
first hand. 

As an incurable individualist and one 
(I hope) extremely resistant to herding, 
I am with all my heart in favor of the 
efforts of the atomic scientists to give wide 
publicity to the facts necessary for intel- 
ligent policy making. While the rights 
of every citizen to question their content 
is unquestioned, the right of those scien- 
tists to present their views and of every 
citizen to have access to them must be 
unhindered in a democratic country like 
ours. 

It may be that I have misinterpreted 
the intent of the editorial. If so, I want 
to be set straight; in other words I want 
a clear answer to my second question 
above. 

As to the policy question, it seems to 
me that in such an important matter the 
membership at large should have a voice 
in deciding the InstrTruTe’s position. 

P.S. For publication only if published in 
full. 
—Dr. Marston L. Hamu, F.A.LC. 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 


Editor's Note: Sorry it was not obvious! 
We stand firmly for the right of every 
individual to have and to express opinions 
on any subject but not to speak for others! 


A Low Note 


To the Editor: 

Your editorial in the Feb. issue of Tue 
Cuemist, titled “Who Speaks for Scien. 
ists?”, strikes a pretty low note, and should 
not be left unchallenged. 

You accuse Dr. Oppenheimer of “viola- 
tion of local conventions or national laws.” 








COMMUNICATIONS 


To the best of my knowledge, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer has never been accused of violation 
of the law. Law-breakers are indicted 
and brought to trial in a court of justice. 
Dr. Oppenheimer has not been indicted 
nor tried by a court of law. He has been 
accused of keeping the wrong company, 
and having the wrong opinions; surely 
not indictable offenses, at least not in 
America. 

Dr. Placzek is an American citizen 
according to your own admission, then 
why refer to him as an “Austrian scien- 
tist’” and imply that he has no right to 
express an opinion? Where do you find 
the warrant in our laws or constitution 
that grants second class citizenship to 
newcomers and requires them to be muz- 
zlied? It seems to me, all but the highest 
office in the land is open to new citizens, 
and all the rights and privileges that go 
with citizenship. Need I point out that 
the pages of our history are filled with 
glorious records of the foreign born, and 
that these citizens have helped America 
to become great? 

It would serve no useful purpose to 
comment on other distortions in your edi- 
torial. I do not believe that as either 
scientists or good Americans we should 
distort facts and attempt to stifle discus- 
sion. There is plenty of room for honest 
difference of opinion in regard to the 
Oppenheimer case. If you, Mr. Kimball, 
hold different opinions on this case, from 
those of the scientists you presume to dis- 
credit, let us have these opinions. We 
will give them sincere consideration if 
they are sincerely expressed. But we can- 
not accept epithets like “foreigner”, “prop- 
aganda”, “parity with the deity” etc., in 


lieu of facts and honest discussion of 
issues. 
Since I am native-born, I believe I 


qualify, in the Kimball concept of Ameri- 
ca, to be permitted to have this letter 
printed in Tue CHemist. 
—Franx A. Merer, F.A.LC. 
Newark, N. J. 


Each For All? 


To the Editor: 

I must take exception to your editorial 
in the February issue of THe Cuemuist. 
It is more than proper that scientists take 
an active part in shaping our political 
future. They should be just as concerned 


as labor unions, management groups, and 
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business leaders. The scientists’ products 
and their applications are just as impor- 
tant as are the products of the other above- 
mentioned groups. Certainly you would 
not deny any ion a voice in our na- 
tional affairs. Just because scientists are 
beginning to unite to some extent to 
achieve certain definite goals you throw 
up your hands in alarm. 

Was it not Dr. Donald B. Keyes who 
recently wrote that chemists should be 
more active in civic affairs and inform 
the public of the importance of the work 
that chemists are doing? Here is a man 
who is urging a group of scientists to go 
out and influence the public on a certain 
matter. Do you condemn him for that? 


There are some scientists who feel that 
the survival of democratic society and 
free science is being threatened and who 
feel that they should do something about 
it. They feel that their action is for the 
good of mankind. That (in my opinion) 
is their goal. Perhaps it is political prop- 
aganda. But is that necessarily bad? As 
long as we have 2 democracy, people 
should be free to voice their opinions and 
take a part in shaping their destinies and 
those of their fellow men. I see no reason 
why scientists should not be politicians 
along with members of other groups. 

You criticize the sponsors of the “Bul- 
letin of the Atomic Scientists” for attempt- 
ing to influence public opinion. And yet, 
if they sit back, they are condemned for 
creating a destructive power almost be- 
yond comprehension and doing nothing 
about determining policies involving its 
applications. 

Dr. Harold C. Urey is vice chairman 
of the board of sponsors of the “Bulletin“ 
and he has frequently espoused unpopular 
causes in the past. (THe Cuemist, Janu- 
ary 1955). Certainly he is as individual- 
istic a person as there is and no doubt his 
actions are based on firm convictions 
which he has regarding the responsibility 
of scientists in our present political 
situation. 

In answer to your question, “Who speaks 
for scientists?”, I say, “The Scientists.” 

—Dr. Stepnen E. Ucaicn, F.A.LC. 
Highland Park, N. J. 

Editor’s Note: As we stated before, 
Tue Cuemist and THe American Instt- 
TUTE or CHemusts stand firmly for the 
right of every individual to have and to 
express opinions on any subject, whether 
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someone else thinks they are competent or 
not, but they should not speak for others. 


Machiavelli? 
To the Editor: 

The editorial, “Who Speaks for Scien- 
tists?” is a magnificent job and one which 
brings to mind the reverence as I bowed 
before the tomb of one Machiavelli in 
Sta. Croce Church in Firenze. This brings 
exactly the same glow of admiration. I 
can only say I wish I were smart enough 
to write so. But I was born with a literary 
cleaver in my hand and can use nothing 
else naturally. It takes real artistry to 
remove a clutch of hemorrhoids with a 
crochet hook and that does it. 

—Dr. L. F. Pierce, F.A.LC, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Symposium: On the Science of 
Soil Stabilization, was held Jan. 12, 
1955, at the National Academy of 
Sciences, Washington 25, D.C., dur- 
ing the 34th Annual Meeting of the 
Highway Research Board, sponored 
by the Committee on Physico-Chem- 
ical Phenomena in Soils. Dr. Hans 
F. Winterkorn, F.A.LC., of Prince- 
ton University, was chairman. He 
spoke on “The Science of Soil Stabil- 
ization.” Dr. Ernst A. Hauser, 
F.A.LC., of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology presented a paper on 
“Colloid Science and Soil Stabiliza- 


tion.” 





RARE CHEMICALS 


Phosphorus Nitride 
Amorphorus Boron 


Boron Nitride 
Silicon Nitride 
Organic Nitrates 


O. JOHNSON & E. SCUDDER 


92 ORCHARD STREET 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 


President, Ray P. Dinsmore 
President-elect, John H. Nair 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


James B. Allison New Jersey Chapter 
John R. Bowman, At-Large 
Emmett B. Carmichael 
Alabama Chapter 

Austin W. Fisher 

New England Chapter 
Harry L. Fisher, At-Large 
K. M. Herstein, New York Chapter 
Harry N. Holmes, 4t-Large 
H. O. Kauffmann, Niagara Chapter 
Donald B. Keyes, Past President 
Guy A. Kirton, Ohio Chapter 


Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 
Emil Ort, At-Large 
Donald Price, At-Large 
Paul E. Reichardt, 

Washington Chapter 
M. Sittenfield, Pennsylvania Chapter 
W. J. Sparks, 4t-Large 
Charles L. Thomas, 4t-Large 
R. W. Truesdail, Western Chapter 
Florence E. Wall, At-Large 
Albin H. Warth, Baltimore Chapter 
L. T. Work, Past President 





AIC Activities 


C. P. Neidig, F.A.LC. 


Ohio Chapter 


Chairman, Malvern J. Hiler 
Chairman-elect, Harold M. Olson 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eugene R. Ewell, 
The Lowe Brothers Co., 
424 East Third St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio 
Cleveland Director, George P. Standley 
Akron Director, E. M. Bronstein 


Elections 


At the annual meeting of the Chapter 
in Akron, Ohio, April 16, 1955, the officers 
listed above were elected. Dr. N. N. T. 
Samaras, formerly Dayton Director, has 
been transferred to St. Louis. A new Di- 
rector for Dayton will be appointed soon. 


Western Chapter 


Chairman, Dr. Kenneth W. Newman 
Chairman-elect, Thomas J. Rollins 
Vice Chairman, Gerald 1. Gruber 
Treasurer, Dr. Frederick G. Sawyer 
Co-Secretaries: Alfred J. Webber, 
Braun Corp., 
2260 East 15th St., 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
Thomas J. Kehoe, 
921 So. Washington Ave., 
Fullerton, Calif. 
National Council Representative 
Dr. Roger W. Truesdail 


Honor Scroll to Dr. Beckman 


The 1955 Honor Scroll will be awarded 
to Dr. Arnold O. Beckman, founder and 
president of Beckman Instruments, Inc., 
for his distinguished contributions in the 
field of analytical chemistry. 

The dinner meeting will be held May 
19th at Rudi’s Italian Inn, Los Angeles, 
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Calif., preceded by a social hour at six 
p.m. 

In his acceptance speech, Dr. Beckman, 
whose name is synonymous with the ad- 
vances of instrumental techniques in all 
phases of chemistry, will discuss, “The 
Role of instrumentation in Chemistry.” 

The younger generation of chemists 
will find their work applauded and their 
continued efforts encouraged with the pre- 
sentation of the annual student medal 
awards The outstanding students of 
chemistry in the Southern California area, 
and others in the eleven western states 
in absentia, will be so honored. 

The announcement of new officers will 
be made and they will be briefly intro- 
duced. 


Washington Chapter 


President, Paul E. Reichardt 
Vice President, Dr. Frank Gonet 
Treasurer, Albert F. Parks 
Secretary, T. Allan Davis, 
1016 Urell Place, N.E., 
Washington 17, D.C, 
Nat:onal Council Representative 
Paul E. Reichardt 


Annual Business Meeting 
The annual business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers will be held May 10, 1955, 
at a luncheon at O'Donnell’s Restaurant, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dr. Blum Speaks on Australia 

[he Chapter met April 12th at a lunch- 
eon at O’Donnell’s Restaurant, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

John F. Williams, chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Federal Standards for Chemists, 
reported that the committee had studied 
the proposed tentative standards of the 
Civil Service Commission for the analyti- 
cal chemical series and had submitted its 
comments on these standards to Mr. 
Reichardt for transmittal to the national 
AIC office, which in turn would transmit 
them to the Civil Service Commission in 
Washington, D.C., by May sixth. 

Mr. Bailey, chairman of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, reported that candidates 
for officers had been selected. Other nomi- 
nations from the floor will be in order. 

Mr. Bailey introduced the speaker, Dr. 
William Blum, Hon. AIC, who was chief 
of the Electro-chemical Division of the 
National Bureau of Standards for approxi- 
mately forty years and was deputy chief 
chemist at the time of his retirement. Dr. 
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Blum gave a very interesting illustrated 
talk about his trip to Australia during a 
recent lecture tour. He covered such sub- 
jects as Australia’s topography, roads, 
plant and animal life, population, agricul- 
ture, industry, mining, prices, and pur- 
chasing power relative to that of the 
United States. Dr. Blum spoke at some 
length on Australia’s educational facilities, 
especially the universities, and stressed the 
serious shortage of technical help. 


Chicago Chapter 
Chairman, Dr. Lloyd A. Hall 
Chairman-elect, Clifford A. Hampel 
Vice Chairman, Dr. Harold M. Coleman 
Secretary, John Kre, Jr., 

Armour Research Foundation, 
10 W. 35th St., Chicago 16, III. 
Treasurer, Albert S. Henick 
Annual Meeting Host 
The Chicago Chapter is serving as host 
to the Thirty-second Annual Meeting of 
The American Institute of Chemists, May 
11-13, 1955, at the La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
ago, Ill. 
Items 


From the second number of the Chicago 
Chapter’s Newsletter, we learn that Dr. 
Bernard Friedman of Sinclair Oil Com- 
pany, a former chairman of the Chapter, 
is serving on the Board of the Citizens 
School Committee and is chairman of the 
Chicago Technical Societies Council Com- 
mittee on School Board Property. 

Dr. Herman Bloch of Universal Oil 
Products Company, also a past chairman 
of the Chicago Chapter and currently 
chairman of the Chicago Section of the 
American Chemical Society, is serving 
his community as assistant scoutmaster. 

The Student Awards Committee, under 
Dr. R. L. Bond of Armour Research Foun- 
dation, has corresponded with thirty-nine 
colleges and universities in the Chicago 
area to select student medalists. 

Miss Mignon Gill of Universal Oil 
Products Company heads the Membership 
Committee and reports eighteen new mem- 
bers. 

Arthur Mark of the Transparent Pack- 
age Company heads the Committee on 
Economic Status of Chemists, which, with 
the assistance of Dr. William I. Harber, 
Dr. G. Benham, Dr. Blair, J. Thompson 
and G. Renzanka, is preparing a brochure 
to show what the AIC is doing to fulfill 


its objectives. 
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AIC ACTIVITIES 





Dr. Gustav Egloff, 
1885-1955 


Dr. Hilton Ira Jones, 


1882-1955 


Members of The American In- 
stitute of Chemists are saddened by 
the death of Dr. Gustav Egloff, on 
April 29th, and Dr. Hilton Ira 
Jones, on May 2nd. 

Dr. Egloff of Universal Oil 
Products Co., Des Plaines, Ill., was 
AIC president from 1942 to 1946. 
He was an Honorary AIC member, 
who received the AIC Gold Medal 
in 1940. He served on the National 
Council for many years, most re 
cently as representative to the 
Council from the Chicago Chapter. 

Dr. Jones of Hizone Products Co., 
Wilmette, IIl., was formerly chair- 
man of the Chicago AIC Chapter. 
He received the Chapter’s Honor 
Scroll in 1953. Noted for his popu- 
larized lectures and writings based 
on scientific material, he has been 
a member of the editorial advisory 
board of Tue Cuemist for many 
vears. 














New York Chapter 


Chairman, John Kotrady 
Vice Chairman, Jack Dollinger 
Secretary-Treasurer, Richard L. Moore 
National Council Representative 

Karl M. Herstein 


Honor Scroll to Dr. Hass 


In recognition of his professional accom- 
plishments in science, education and in- 
dustry, Dr. Henry B. Hass, F.A.LC., pres- 
ident of Sugar Research Foundation, Inc., 
will receive the 1955 Honor Scroll of the 
New York AIC Chapter. 

The award which will be the highlight 
of the Chapter’s annual meeting, June 
second, at the Commodore Hotel, New 
York, N.Y., pays tribute to Dr. Hass’ 
advancement of petrochemicals and pio- 
neering in the new field of sucrochemistry, 
in addition to his professional attainments. 

The scroll, which will be presented by 
John Kotrady of The Texas Company, 
chairman of the Chapter, was presented 
last year to Dr. Hans Thatcher Clarke of 


THE LENTO PRESS 
Distinctive Printing 
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the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
at Columbia University. Following the 
presentation, Dr. Hass will speak on 
“Stimulating the Creative Mind” in which 
he will show how conditions in a democ- 
racy are conducive to creative thinking. 
The honorary chairman of the meeting 
will be Dr. Raymond E. Kirk of Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn. The dinner 
meeting, which starts at will be 
preceded by a reception at six o'clock, in 
the Century Room of the Commodore, 
sponsored by the Sugar Research Founda- 
tion. Tickets are $8.00. Reservations can 
be made by calling or writing Shepherd 
Stigman, 29 West 15th St., New York 11, 


seven, 


N.Y. (Watkins 4-8800). Dress is optional. 


Will You Come 


May 5, 1955. New Jersey Chapter. Din- 
ner, Military Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
Award of 1955 Honor Scroll to Dr. El- 
more H. Northey. Speakers: Dr. Ray- 
mond E. Kirk, F.A.LC., Dean of Grad- 
uate School, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, in behalf of Dr. Northey; 
Dr. Charles D. Flory, Personnel Con- 
sultant, Rohrer, Hibler & Replogle, on 
“Creative Thinking.” Medal Awards to 
outstanding students. 

May 5, 1955. Pennsylvania Chapter. 
Dinner 6:30 p.m. Engineers Club, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Annual business meeting. 
Speakers: Warren Thompson, Dept. of 
Licenses & Inspections, and P. W. Pur- 
dom, Div. of Air Pollution Control, City 
of Philadelphia, “The Responsibility of 
the Chemical Profession to the Commu- 
nity.” 

May 10, 1955. Washington Chapter. 
Luncheon. O'Donnell’s Restaurant, 
Washington, D.C. Annual Business 
meeting and election of officers. 
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May 11, 1955. National AIC Council 
and Board of Directors. The LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Dinner 6:00 p.m. 


May 11, 12, 13, 1955. AIC Annual 
Meeting. LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 2, IIl. 


May 19, 1955. Western Chapter. Dinner 
Rudi’s Italian Inn, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Award of Honor Scroll to Dr. Arnold 
O. Beckman, who speaks on “The Role 
of Instrumentation in Chemistry.” 
Award of student medals to outstanding 
students in the Chapter area. Announce- 
ment of new officers. 

June 2, 1955. New York Chapter. Honor 
Scroll Dinner. Hotel Commodore, New 
York 17, N. Y. 6:00 p.m. Cocktails, 
courtesy The Sugar Research Founda- 
tion. 7:00 p.m. Dinner. Hon. Chairman, 
Dr. Raymond E. Kirk, F.A.LC. Chair- 
man, John Kotrady, Introduction of Dr. 
Henry B. Hass, F.A.LC., by Dr. G. 
Bryant Bachman of Purdue University. 
Presentation of Honor Scroll to Dr 
Hass, John Kotrady. Acceptance, “Stim- 
ulating Creative Thinking,” Dr. Hass. 
Reservations: (Dinner $8.00) Shepherd 
Stigman, Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 W. 
15th St., New York 11, N. Y. (WAtkins 
4-8800). 


June 16, 1955. AIC Board of Directors 
and National Council. Luncheon 1:00 
p.m. The Chemists’ Club, 50 East 41st 
St.. New York, N.Y. (Board meets at 
12:30 p.m. Room C.) 


May 9, 10, 11, 1956: AIC Annual 
Meeting. Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
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Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.L.C. 





AIC members who are seeking posi- 
tions may place notices in this column 
without charge. 





Chemists Available 

Research Administrator, Ph.D. or- 
ganic chemistry, presently employed as 
director of organic research with a medi- 
um sized company manufacturing indus- 
trial and fine chemicals. 15 years respon- 
sible experience. Age 36. Desires position 
in research supervision, management or 
technical service. Box 50, Tue Cuemisrt. 


Professorship or Research Director: 
F.A.LC., B.S. in Ch.E., Ph.D. physical 
chemistry. 14 years chemistry and chemical 
engineering teaching and academic re- 
search; 11 years industrial research and 
chemical engineering development. Spe- 
cialized experience in atomic energy, ex- 
plosives, jet propulsion, combustion, elec- 
trochemistry, corrosion. Publications, Pat- 
ents. Desires professorship or challenging 
position in research administration. Box 
$2, Tue CHemist. 


Administration or Sales. 37, M.S. 
(Chemical Economics), F.A.IL.C. Quad- 
rupled efficiency of analytical laboratory, 
directed multi-plant expansion program 
which tripled dyestuff output; sold surplus 
chemicals which had been regarded un- 
marketable. Experienced writer and speak- 
er. Prefer South, but will consider any 
location. Box 54, Tue Cuemist. 


Chemical Engineer. 13 years varied 
experience. Laboratory administration, 
production supervision. Polymers, metal 
finishing. Writing. Liaison work between 
production and management. Box 56, THe 
CHEMIST. 


Industrial Chemist. 20 years experi- 
ence in analytical, research and develop- 
ment—water, protective coatings, electro- 
plating, isotopes, corrosion, petroleum pro- 
ducts, miscellaneous organic and inor- 
ganic, ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy. 
Age 43. Family. B.S. Desires technical 
service or sales liaison position. Box 58, 
Tue CHeEMist. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Positions Available 


Assistant Research Director. Chemist 
or Chem. Eng, Ph.D., 30-40 years old. 
Position involves administration. Previous 
experience may be varied instead of spe- 
cific. Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence. Metropolitan New York area. Box 
$51, Tue CHemist. 


Biochemist. Ph.D., with few years ex- 
perience in protein chemistry. To super- 
vise program of research in biochemistry. 
Location New Jersey. Box 53, THe Cuem- 
IST. 


Assistant Project Engineer. Chemist 
with 4 or 5 years experience in detergents. 
Special talent. Salary up to $8,000 plus 
bonus. Box 55, THe CHemist. 


Director of Research and Develop- 
ment, to establish and direct research and 
development program for plastic coating 
of company products. Must have Ph.D., 
four years experience in plastics. Age pre- 
ferred is 30-40, but an older man will be 
considered depending upon his over-all 
qualifications, Attractive salary plus profit 
sharing arrangements. Box 57, THe Cuem- 
IsT. 


Established manufacturers’ agent repre- 
senting process equipment manufacturers 
is interested in representing one or two 
additional accounts in California. Your 
inquiry will be welcomed and full infor- 
mation concerning present lines will glad- 
ly be furnished. 

Burt Wetherbee, F.A.LC. 
114 Vista Circle 
Sierra Madre, California 


Special Issue: The January-Feb- 
ruary, 1955, issue of Southern Chem- 
ical Industry, entitled: “The South 
in 1975.” The publication is the 
Journal of the Southern Association 
of Science & Industry, Inc., in which 
AIC Fellows, Dr. Stewart J. Lloyd, 
Dr. Orville E. May and Dr. George 
D. Palmer 


leaders. 


have long been active 


Send for Free Copy of 
“SERVICES” 
Depicting our Ten Floors of 
Research Facilities available 
to 

Science 
Industry 
Foundations 








FOSTER D. SNELL we. -@o~, 


29WEST 1S" ST. NEW YORK I, N.Y. — WA 4-8800 


New Era For Leather: Predicts 
the Leather 
which announces that General Dye- 
stuff Co. (Division of General Ani- 
line & Film Corp.) has produced a 


Industries of America, 


dyeing and wash-fast process for 
glove leather that enables gloves to 
be washed in equipment, 


side by side with textile fabrics, with- 


laundry 


out staining or loss of color. 

Orton Memorial Lecture: Was 
given by Dr. Alexander Silver- 
man, Hon. AIC, professor of chem- 
istry emeritus, University of Pitts- 
burgh, before the American Ceramic 
Society, April 25th, at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. His 
illustrated lecture on “Glass Through 
the Ages” covered progress from 
ancient times to the present. 
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R. STECKLER LABORATORIES 


8200 Harvard Ave. Cleveland 5, Ohie 
BRoadway 1-4828 


Research « Product Development 
Consultation « Market Research 
Product & Process Evaluation 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, POLYMERS, COATINGS 
Complete Resin, Polymer & Paint Laboratory 





Research: From a Management 
Viewpoint, was discussed in the ac- 
ceptance paper of Roger Williams, 
Pont de 
Nemours & Company, when he re- 

Perkin Medal of 
Section of the Society of 
14th. “A 
the end 
analysis 
out. “In 
a survey 
resulting 
in clear definition of objectives. Next 
there must be a realistic analysis of 
the adequacy of the ideas and means 
available to reach each defined ob- 
jective. Finally, the program for the 


vice president of E. I. du 


ceived the the 
American 
Chemical Industry, 


research program is 


Jan, 
good 
product of rigorous survey, 
and selection,” he pointed 
its preparation, first comes 
of needs and opportunities, 


budget period is formulated by highly 


selective choice among objectives, 


taking relative importance, relative 
timeliness, and relative feasibility all 
into account. The conversion of that 
program into dollars by multiplying 
programmed man-years by forecast 
cost will yield that 
budget which is justified by, and ade- 
quate for, the current needs and op- 


portunities of the business.” 


per man-year 
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Purchased: By Foster D. Snell, 
Inc., 29 W. 15th St., New York 11, 
N. Y., the Crippen and Erlich Lab- 
oratories, Inc., of 1138 E. North 
Ave., Baltimore 2, Md. Raymond C. 
Crippen, F.A.I.C., founded the Lab- 
oratories in 1949. Under the new 
ownership, he will continue as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the corporation and 
director of the laboratory. Other offi- 
cers of the new subsidiary will be Dr. 
Foster D. Snell, F.A.I.C., as presi- 
dent and Dr. Chester A. Snell, 
F.A.LC., as vice president. 





Recommended: In conclusions of 
the Fifth Thomas Alva Edison Foun- 
dation Institute, that Professional So- 
cieties should: 

(a) Organize at local levels, with 
the aid of industry, out-of- 
hour credit classes for high 

school science and mathemat- 
ics teachers; 

Establish at local levels con- 
elemen- 


(b) 
tinuous liaison with 
tary and secondary education ; 

(c) Provide special recognition for 

outstanding teacher perform- 

ance through membership 
awards, and trips to profes- 
sional conferences ; 

(d) Increase the contacts by 

members of the 

Joint Council for Professional 

Development with local guid- 

ance counselors; and 

(e) Emphasize the opportunities 
in engineering and science for 
women. 


Engineers 





nm et 
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| PHOSPHORUS (Yellow or White) 
PHOSPHORUS OXYCHLORIDE 


PHOSPHORUS TRICHLORIDE 


| PHOSPHORUS PENTASULFIDE 


PHOSPHORUS SESQUISULPHIDE 





AMORPHOUS PHOSPHORUS 
PHOSPHORIC ANHYDRIDE 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 
PHOSPHOROUS ACID 
HYPOPHOSPHOROUS ACID 


ALKYL ACID PHOSPHATES 
(Alkyl Phosphoric Acids) 


SODIUM CHLORATE 
POTASSIUM CHLORATE 
POTASSIUM PERCHLORATE 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OXALIC ACID 
ZINC PHOSPHIDE 


OLDBURY 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


Sales Office: 
19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Plants: 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
COLUMBUS, MISS. 
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COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Surveys. Technical and Economic 
Evaluations. Application Research. 
Operating Cost Studies. Financial Re- 
ports. Profit Estimates. Recommenda- 
tions for Acquisitions and Expansions. 








Selected: As associate trustee of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
W. A. LaLande, Jr., F.A.LC., vice 
president, research and development, 
Manufacturing 


Pa. 


Pennsylvania Salt 


Company, Philadelphia 7 


’ 


Honored. Dr. Lyle R. Dawson, 
F.A.I.C., 


versity of Kentucky faculty members 


who was chosen by Uni- 


as “Distinguished Professor of the 
Year.” He is head of the Depart- 


| ment of Chemistry of the University 


of Kentucky and is the eleventh mem- 
ber of the college to receive the award 
since it was established in 1944 as a 
means of recognizing outstanding ac- 
ademic achievement. As a result of 
he will be given a 
period free of teaching duties to con- 


his selection, 


duct research of his own choice and 
annual Arts and 
March 


spoke on 


he prepared the 
Sciences lecture given on 
10th. Dr. 
“Some Aspects of the Chemistry of 


Dawson 


Nonaqueous Solutions.” 














THE 


MAY 


NOW OVER 5100 


CHEMICALS 


BISMUTH S-NAPHTHOLATE 
BISMUTH OLEATE 
BISMUTH PHOSPHATE 
BISMUTH TANNATE 
BISMUTH TRIBROMOPHENATE 
BISMUTH VALERATE 
BISTRYCHNIDYL 

BIXIN 

BOLDINE 

BOROCAIN 
BOROMOLYBDIC ACID 
BORON TRICHLORIDE 
BORON TRIPHENYL 
BOROTUNGSTIC ACID 
BRASSIDIC ACID 


Ask for our new 
complete catalogue. 





Established: Orlando Research, 
Inc., 100 Crystal Lake Drive, Orlan- 
do, Florida, by Glenn A. Greathouse, 
F.A.LC., who was formerly with the 
National Academy of Sciences. Dr. 
David E. Barnes is vice president. 
The organization performs radioac- 
tive, biochemical and biophysical re- 
search; the usual chemical research 
and synthesis; product development; 
material exposure test-evaluation, and 
research consultation. 


Of The Electro- 
chemical Society, Inc., (216 W. 
102nd St., New York 25, N. Y.) will 
be held at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 9-13, 1955. 


Meeting: 
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The Pfizer Farm: Located at 
Terre Haute, Indiana, was visited 
by members of the Chemical Com- 
mercial Development and the Chemi- 
cal Market Research Associations in 
January. The Pfizer Agricultural 
Research and Development Farm is 
operated by Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y., to do research on 
animal nutrition and health. More 
than 7000 animals are raised on the 
700-acre farm, cared for by one- 
hundred persons, of which twenty- 
six are staff nutritionists and veter- 
inarians, Research includes projects 
on the development of the Vigo Fac- 
tor (unidentified growth stimulant) ; 
the benefits of Terramycin and other 
antibiotics in animal feeds; the use 
of hormones to stimulate growth of 
cattle; and the addition of vitamins 
to animal feeds. 


Meeting: Of the Armed Forces 
Chemical Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 16-17, 1955, at the Hotel 
Cleveland. For information: Armed 
Forces Chemical Association, 2025 


Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Speakers: Before the Chemical 
Engineers of Greater New York, 
February 16th, included, Richard L. 
Moore, F.A.I.C., on “Where Do 
You Stand and Where are You Going 
in the Next Ten Years,” and Dr. 
G. L. Royer, F.A.LC., on “Training 


for Management.” 
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Appointed: Paul S. Hess, 
F.A.I.C., as technical director of the 
General Plastics Corp., Paterson, 
N. J. He was formerly with Nation- 
al Lead Research Laboratories and 
Congoleum-Nairn as senior chemist 
in the research division. 


Appointed: John J. Levenson, 
Jr., F.A.LC., as senior associate of 
Cresap, McCormick & Paget, man- 
agement consultants with offices in 
New York and Chicago. He was for- 
merly technical advisor to the chair- 
man of the board of Reichold Chemi- 


cals, Inc. 


Established: By Herbert Tal- 
boys, former president of Palo Lab- 
oratory Supplies, Inc., the firm of 
Talboys Instrument Corporation to 
manufacture variable and constant 
speed stirrers and other instruments 
for laboratory and industrial use. The 


new firm is located at 13 Ackerman 
Ave., Emerson, N. J. 


Fluidization Techniques: Were 
discussed at a Symposium on Fluid- 
ization in Practice held by The Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn in co- 
operation with the New York and 
New Jersey Sections of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, in 
the auditorium of the Brooklyn Law 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., February 
2nd. Dr. Donald F. Other, F.A.I.C., 
professor of chemical engineering at 
Polytechnic, presided. 
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PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 

Chemical Tests e Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 

3953 

CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


Shakespeare Avenue 





Elected: President of Nopco 
Chemical Company, Harrison, N. J., 
Ralph Wechsler, F.A.1.C., formerly 
treasurer of the company. He joined 
Nopco in 1921 as chemist, later be- 
coming chief chemist, a member of 
the board, and treasurer. He will 
also act as chief officer of Metasap 
Chemical Company, a subsidiary of 
Nopco. 


Celebrating: Ledoux & Com- 
pany of Teaneck, N. J. (formerly of 
New York, N. Y.) its 75th anni- 
versary. The laboratory employs 135 
chemists, technicians, weighers and 
samplers. The laboratory’s work in- 
cludes and 
testimony on inorganic problems. 


consultation, research 


Established: A consulting office 
at 54 West St., Northampton, Mass., 
by Edwin J. Barth, F.A.LC., au- 
thority on asphalts and bituminous 
roads. He was formerly with Shell- 


Mex, Ltd., in Mexico and with 
Nynas Petroleum Company in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. He was recently con- 
sultant on asphalt for Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration. 
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For Your Library 


Compounds with Condensed 
Thiophene Rings 


By H. H. Hartough & S. L. Meisel. The 
Chemistry of Heterocyclic Compounds 
series Volume 7. Interscience Publishers, 
Inc. 1954. 515 pp. Single copy $16.50. 
Subscriber $15.00. 

Written by two Socony-Vacuum chem- 
ists, this volume contains a critical review 
of the literature and a complete list of 
references to all condensed ring systems 
containing the thiophene nucleus and their 
respective derivatives up to May 15, 1952. 

A separate chapter deals with the thio- 
indigo dyes (so numerous that to list them 
all would have required hundreds of ad- 
ditional pages) and summarizes the exist- 
ing data. This chapter was revised by 
A. J. Johnson of Du Pont, who compiled 
the patent bibliography at the end of the 
chapter, and should fill a real gap in the 
chemical literature. This volume ranks 
with others in the series as “a must” for 
the organic chemist. 


—Dr. Frederick A. Hessel, F.A.LC. 


Stewart's Scientific Dictionary 


By Jeffrey R. Stewart, Stewart Research 
Lab. 788 pp. 6" x 91%". $10.50. (Outside 
U.S. $12.50). 

The author was formerly special assis- 
tant to the Quartermaster General, De- 
partment of Defense, Washington, D.C., 
and he is the editor of the National Paint 
Dictionary, first published in 1940. This 
Scientific Dictionary is the outgrowth of 
that excellent previous work with the ad- 
dition of terminology from the chemical 
process industries, such as plastics, soaps, 
detergents, petroleum, industrial chemicals, 
etc. The author states in the preface, “It 
is conceded that every trade product or 
industrial material used in the chemical 
process industries is not listed.” However, 
the beok includes some terms not found 
in other dictionaries, and the definitions 
given are unusually full and explanatory, 
beginning with “AA Castor Oil” and end- 
ing with “Zopaque.” The book is on qual- 
ity paper, well-bound, and durable. As 
a reference volume on this editor’s desk, 
it is appreciatively used. 


—V. F. Kimball 
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Essentials of Physiological 
Chemistry 


Fourth edition. A. K. Anderson. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. 480 pp. 644" x 9%". 
$5.00 
This textbook has been written for the 

undergraduate student. New changes in- 

clude: isotopes; Haworth formulas for 
many carbohydrates; photosynthesis; lipid 
anti-oxidants; and new facts on antibi- 
otics; vitamins; and hormones. This book 
clearly presents the important basic prin- 
ciples of physiological chemistry. 

—Dr. Henry Tauser, F.A.LC. 


Condensed Pyridazine and 
Pyrazine Rings 


(Cinnolines, Phthalazines, and Quinoxa- 
lines). By J. C. E. Simpson. Interscience 
Publishers, Inc. 1953. 394 pp. $12.50 


Fifth in the series of monographs de- 
voted to the Chemistry of Heterocyclic 
Compounds by a group of authorities, this 
volume was prepared by the late Dr. 
James Simpson, who was director of the 
Medical Research Council group for Re- 
search in Chemotherapy at Manchester 
University and LC.I. Fellow of the Liver- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine. 

The authority on the ring system, Dr. 
Simpson was also widely recognized in 
the wider field of related nitrogenous he- 
tercyclic compounds, At the time of his 
death he was engaged in researching on 


trypanocidal compounds. Dr. Simpson 
undertook this present work to “ensure 
continuity with, and expansion from, 


Meyer-Jacobson’s Lehrbuch des orga- 
nischen chemie, Vol. Il, and fully covered 
the literature from 1917 to the end of 
1948 with adequate reference to that of 
1949. His emphasis was on a critical 
presentation rather than on mere compila- 
tion of data. Since the chemistry of the 
quinoxalines rested on a much broader 
basis of established fact and the early 
literature on the subject had been well 
covered in Meyer-Jacobson’s Lehrbuch, 
these compounds are treated much less 
extensively in this volume than are the 
cinnolines and phthalazines, largely un- 
developed twenty-five years ago. 
Appendices cover: Ultraviolet Absorp- 
tion Spectra of Cinnoline and Quinoxaline 
Derivatives; Basic Strengths of Cinnoline, 
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FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


Phthalazine and Quinoxaline Derivatives; 
and Antibacterial and Parasiticidal Acti- 
vities of Cinnaline and Quinoxaline Deri- 
vatives. 

This is a valuable addition to the 
library of the young chemist. 


—Dr. Freperick A. Hesser, F.A.I.C. 


Standard Methods of 
Clinical Chemistry 


Vol. I. By the American Association of 
Clinical Chemists. Editor-in-chief: Mir- 
iam Reiner, Director, Chemistry Lab., 
Gallinger Municipal Hosp:tal, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Academic Press, Inc. 1953. 
142 pp. $4.50. 

This extremely well-presented volume 
will be useful to clinical chemists and 
invaluable for technicians. The latter 
will find an easily understood explana- 
tion, not only of the best way of making 
the tests which form their daily tasks, 
but also of the scientific principle under- 
lying each one. There are also many hints 
in the introduction about techniques of 
ventripuncture, sterilization of instruments 
and so forth which should prove particu- 
larly useful to the technician. As for the 
clinical chemists, they will find that this, 
and the future volumes in this series, will 
bring them up-to-date on the very latest 
methods and instruments. 

Since the clinical chemist is such an 
important member of the medical team 
responsible for diagnoses and therapy, the 
series written for his benefit should make 
a real contribution toward an improve- 
ment in the medical care of the popula- 
tion. 

Dr. Freperick A. Hesser, F.A.LC. 


Advances in Catalysis 


Vol V. Academic Press. 487 pp. 6%" x 

9%”. $11.00. 

This volume is a continuation of a series 
of articles by experts on developments in 
Ammonia Synthesis, Surface Conditions 
by Vacuum Microbalance, Fischer-Tropsch 
Catalysts, Hydrogenation of Organic Com- 
pounds with Synthesis Gas, and the Uses 
of Raney Nickel Catalysts. An obituary 
on Dr. Ipatieff and a commentary on the 
contributions of Russian scientists are 


included. 
Dr. Joun A. Sterrens, F.A.LC. 





ROBINETTE RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Industrial Research -:- Consultation 


Technical and Economic Surveys 
Product Development 
Chemical Market Research 
16 East Lancaster Avenue 


Tel. Midway 2-6457 


Ardmore, Pa. 





Statistical Analysis in Chemistry 
and the Chemical Industry 


By Bennett & Franklin. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1954. 724 pp. 64%" x 9%". 
$8.00. 

Within this volume is a most complete 
treatment of the statistics of experimental 
data, with all the methods, nomenclature 
and analysis elaborated in detail. 


Chemical Books Abroad 
Rudolph Seiden, F.A.LC. 


Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin W. 
35: Qualitative Schnellanalyse, by G. 
Charlot; 1954, 82 pp.; paper covers DM- 
7.80—A German translation of the ex- 
cellent French book on rapid cation re- 
actions by Charlot, Bezier, and Gauguin, 
supplemented by a treatise on rapid an- 
ion reactions by J.M. Odekerken. 


Theodor Steinkopff, Dresden: Optische 
Messungen, by F. Loewe; 6th ed., 364 pp. 
(148 ill.).—Spectroscopy, photometry, re- 
fractrometry, and interferometry——the in- 
and their practical uses in 
analytical, research, and industrial lab 
oratories — are described in detail. Of 
great value is the 42-page literature re- 
view. 


struments 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, London: 
Principles of Biochemistry, by M. V. 
Tracey; 1954, 194 pp.; sh 20.- A biolo- 
gical approach to the problems of bio- 
chemistry. The cell in isolation and its 
behavior in specific environments, as well 
as the phototrophic, chemotrophic, necro- 
trophic, and biotrophic modes of life (as 
related to the sources of energy used by 
the organisms) are dealt with, giving the 
chemist, who wishes to become a bioche- 
mist, the needed biological background. 
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Karl F. Haug Verlag, Ulm-Donau: Di- 
agnose und Prognose aus dem Harn, by 
M. Weiss; 2nd ed., 199 pp. (26 iil., 29 
tables); DM 22.—A simple laboratory 
guide to patho-chemical urine diagnostic ; 
with interesting tables giving complete 
qualitative urine analyses for 20 patients 
to prove the importance of urinalysis for 
the diagnosis and prognosis of many di- 
seases.e Die Bedeutung der Nitsche Re- 
aktion, by W. Teusch; 28 pp.; paper 
covers DM 2.60—The N.R. (Nitsche re- 
action) for the diagnosis of carcinomas is 
based on the decomposition of fibrin, in 
the presence of Ca ions, with the help of 
a proteinase found in the urine. 


Johann Ambrosius Barth, Leipzig C1: 
Praktische Einfuehrung in die physika- 
lische Chemie, by K.L. Wolf and H.G. 
Trieschmann; 3rd ed., 255 pp. (66 ill.); 
DM 9.70.—This practical introduction to 
physical chemistry explains with the 
help of numerous experiments and 
mathematical examples the fundamen- 
tals of electrons, ions, atoms, molecules, 
gases, liquids, solids, and chemical re- 
actions. 


Springer-Verlag, Berlin W 35: Die Po- 
lyamide, by H. Hopff, A. Mueller, and 
F. Wenger; 1954, 423 pp. (80 ill.); DM 
43.20—Chemistry of the polyamides and 
their many uses as plastic and textile raw 
materials are the topics of this mono- 
graph; it includes brief discussions on 
hundreds of patents and hundreds of 
literature references (till 1950). 


Something New 


“Microburet-pipet—10 ml size.” Infor- 
mation. The Emil Greiner Co. 20-26 N. 
Moore St., New York 13, N. Y. 


“Surety Industrial Aprons and Protec- 
tive Apparel.” The Surety Rubber Co., 
Carrollton, Ohio. 


“Testing of Hydrometers.” NBS Circu- 
lar 555, 10-pp. 10 cents. Order from Gov- 
erment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


“Drage Viscometers.” 8-page brochure. 
Drage Products, Inc., 406—32nd St., Union 
City, N. J. 
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“New Chemicals including bis-cyclo- 
pentadieny! iron (II) and hematopor- 
phyrin.” Information. Biotronic Labs., 
Silver St., Coventry, Conn. 


“Ultrasonic Drill Model U 600.” Infor- 
mation. Vibro-Ceramics Corp., Metuchen, 
i Be 


“Servo Analyzer — automatic transfer- 
function measuring & plotting system.” 
Bulletin 1170. Minneapolis-Honeywill 
Regulator Co., Industrial Div., Sta. 213. 
Wayne & Windrim Aves. Philadelphia 
44, Pa. 


“Radioactivity Anomalies Technique.” 
Data relative to prospecting for oil. The 
Radiac Co., Inc., 489 Fifth Ave. New 
York 17, N. Y. 


“Chemicals Used for Corrosion Control 
in Steam Generating Plants.” By S. T. 
Powell & L. G. von Lossberg. No 54-A- 
133. 50 cents. Order Dept., American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. (Also available: 
“Air Pollution Forecasts.” paper by H. J. 
Scott, 50 cents.) 


“Maleic Anhydride.” 20-page booklet. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 4, Mo. 


“Much More than Meets the Eye.” 33- 
page brochure. L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


“Resyn 60R-3132, general-purpose resin 
adhesive.” Information. National Starch 
Products, Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


“Denver Annual Diary.” Denver Equip- 
ment Co., P. O. Box 5268, Denver 17, 
Colorado. 


“Permissible Dose from External Sources 
of Ionizing Radiation.” NBS Handbook 
59. 79 pp. 30 cents. Order from Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


“Isolation and Atmosphere Control 
Hood.” Information. P. M. Lennard Co., 
Inc., 671 Bergen St., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


“Lab-ORATORY—1955.” 16-page cata. 
log. Schaar & Company, 754 W. Lexington 
St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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“Hand-and-foot Operated 4-way Valve 
with patented, built-in, flow-control me- 
ters.” Information. Airmatic Valve, Inc., 
7317 Associate Ave., Cleveland 9, Ohio. 


“Colloidal Carbon — Invaluable Soot.” 
30-page booklet. (Reprint). Columbian 
Carbon Co., 380 Madison Ave., New 
7. Be Be 

“H-W Products.” Catalog. (Contains 
review and bibliography on Alkenyl Suc- 
cinic Acid Anhydrides.) Humphrey- Wil- 
kinson, Inc., North Haven, Conn. 

“Homalite CR-39 resin sheet.” Bulletin 
and samples The Homalite Corp., 14 
Brookside Drive, Wilmington 166, Del. 


“Woven Fabric—Roveloth.” In- 
formation. Bigelow Fiber Glass Products, 
140 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Glass 


“Price List—Chemicals.” R. F. Revson 
Co., 243 W. 17th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
“Ipco Poly-Rope—plastic barrier rope.” 
Information. Industrial Products Co.,2687 
N. Fourth St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
“Scientific Resedrch & Development 
Services.” Brochure. Truesdail Labs., Inc., 
4101 N. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 65, 
Calif. 
Catalog 
Silver 


“High Pressure Equipment.” 
406. American Instrument Co., 
Spring, Maryland. 


“Amino Acid Brochure.” 23 amino acids 
listed with information. Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N. J. 


“Ising Standard Synthetics.” Price list 
on aromatics. The C. E. Ising Corp., Flush- 
ing, N. Y. 


“The Dynamics of the Soap Industry.” 
Reprint of talk by Roy W. Peet, F.A.LC., 
Association of American Soap & Glycerine 
Producers, Inc., 295 Madison Ave., New 


York 17, N. Y. 


Refrigeration Equipment.” 
12-page catalog. Bowser Technical Refrig- 
eration, Terryville, Conn. 


“Technical 


“Industrial Wiping Cloths.” Informa- 
tion. The Leshner Corp., Hamilton, Ohio. 


“Plastic Die Production Technique using 
pressures comparable to those in metal 
die production runs,” Information. Dura- 
lastic Products Co., 2075 West Lafayette 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

“The Years Ahead Through Research.” 
Booklet. Orlando Research, Inc., 100 Crys- 
tal Lake Drive, Orlando, Florida. 

“Lanolin Oil—a clear liquid lanolin.” 
Information. Fanning Chemical Corp., 352 
Doremus Ave., Newark, N. J. 


“Glucose oxidase-catalase and gluconic 
acid.” Enzymes for food stability. Informa- 
tion. Fermco Chemicals, Inc., 4941 5S. 
Racine Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 

“New Ring-Jet Diffusion & Booster 
Pumps.” Brochure. F. J. Stokes Machine 
Co., 5500 Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 

“Fused Quartz & Fused Silica.” Bul- 
letins Nos. 19-22. Thermal American 
Fused Quartz Co., 18-20 Salem St., Dover, 
N. J. 

“Thermostatic Pilot Controller.” Infor- 
mation. Fulton Sylphon Div., Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Co., Box 400, Knoxville 
1, Tenn. 


J 


Deeminizer CL-5. Water 
Information. Crystal Re- 
29 Allyn St., Hartford 


“Crystalab 
Demineralizer.” 
search Labs., Inc., 
3, Conn 


“Vulean i-gal. tight head drum.” In- 
formation. Vulcan Stamping & Mfg. Co., 
P. O. Box 161, Bellwood, Il. 

“Report of 39th National Conference on 
Weights & Measures, 1954.” N.B.S. Misc. 
Pub. 212. 108 pp. 50 cents. Order from 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 

“Isotope-labeled Compounds.” 4-page 
price list. Bio-Rad Laboratories, 800 Dela- 
ware St., Berkeley, Calif. 


“Alkyl Halides.” Technical bulletin. 
Aceto Chemical Co., Inc., 40-40 Lawrence 
St., Flushing 54, N. Y. 
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Chill your process 
with a 


C-R CHILL-VACTOR 


v 


Cc 


cool 


CHILL-VACTOR units flash 
aqueous solutions and 
certain other liquids to temperatures 
32° F. by partial evapora- 
tion high vacuum. 

As with all Croll-Reynolds equip- 
ment, the process is very simple. No 
chemical refrigerant is used. There 
are no moving parts. First cost as 
well as operating cost is usually less 
than for mechanical refrigeration. 

CHILL-VACTOR units are produc- 
ing chilled water in industrial plants 
throughout the world. Capacity varies 
from a few tons up to a few thousand 
tons. 

The CHILL-VACTOR is only one 
type of steam-jet EVACTOR, manu- 
factured by Croll-Reynolds. Others 
are producing high vacuum in many 
hundreds of plants. Let our technical 
staff help you with any or all of your 
vacuum problems. 
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REYNOLDS 


Croll-Reynolds CO., INC. 


MAIN OFFICE 
751 Central Avenue, Westfield, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
17 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
CHILL-VACTOR UNITS EVACTOR STEAM-JETS 
CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 
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research is the only way 
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rapid technological ad- 
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—Elmer K. Bolton 
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Uranium resources, according to J. 
Menke of Nuclear Development 
ciates, are times as great as 
coal. 
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It is estimated that about 
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duced during 1955. 
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Since there are no or only a few 
ideal people who are entirely free from 
prejudice, it is sometimes of value to ob- 
tain information, expecially in regard 
to historical data, from two different 
points of view. 


—Wilhelm K. Roentgen 


Triethylenemelamine, according to 
Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer 
Research, has effected 100 per cent cures 
of Jensen sarcoma in rats. 


In less than ten years, the production 
of carboxymethyl cellulose has climbed 
to a 15-million or better pound-per-year 
product. 
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Applied science in the form of the 
technological process is an inexhaustible 
source of wealth. 

—C, 


Guy Suits 
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Calcium cyanamid (granular) is 
ommended for compost production 
building humus from organic material 
in the soil. 





HARCHEM 


SEBACIC ACID 
IS A 
PURE CHEMICAL 


HARCHEM SEBACIC ACID is a PURE chemical suitable 
for your most exacting developments. 





OUTSTANDING FOR 
High Temperature Stability 


Built-in Flexibility 


Maximum Light Resistance 


so essential to High Polymer Plasticizers, Synthetic 
Lubricants and production of your other high quality 
products. 


HARCHEM SEBACIC ACID 
Sebacic Acid HOOC-(CH,).-COOH 99% 
Ash 0.10% 
Moisture 0.15% 
lodine Number 0.4 
Melting Point 129°C 
Specific Gravity 25°/15°C 1.100 


APHA Color—2 grams 80 
dissolved in 50 mi. alcohol 


HARCHEM DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INC. 


MAIN ST BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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When contacting the advertiser, please mention Tue Cuemist. 





THIS FLEXIBLE PLASTIC 
TUBING IS STANDARD 
IN LABORATORIES 
EVERYWHERE 


® it is glass clear 

®@ it is non-toxic 

® it is sterilizable 

@ it is chemically-resistant 
®@ it is available in 58 sizes 


TUBING 
THE U ‘. eos co 


Akron 9, Ohio 
Plastics and Synthetics Division «« 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe Cnemisrt. 





